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The Sacrifice Window being installed in the War Memorial Shrine focuses attention on the great forward step in the 
Cathedral's construction marked by the opening this fall of the South Transept. The stained glass artist is Joseph G. 
Reynolds of Boston. 





Progress on Many Fronts Marks 
Cathedrals 45th Anniversary 


ORTY-FIVE YEARS ago this month, on the 

Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, the Founda- 

tion Stone of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul was laid and the great church which was to 
be a house of prayer for all people began to rise on 
Washington’s highest hill. Now, nearly half a century 
later, the massive buttresses and graceful pinnacles of 
the great choir and apse are visible for miles; within the 
limestone walls services of prayer and praise sound al- 
most continuously; hundreds of worshippers and pil- 
grims come to look and pray. Outside, in the beautiful 
close and gardens, in the buildings of the Cathedral’s 
related institutions, this work undertaken by men of 
faith and daring carries on its appointed task of glorify- 
ing His Name. 

The forty-five years just past have not all witnessed 
further progress in the building of the Cathedral. Build- 
ing has gone fitfully, with pauses of several years’ dura- 
tion, yet already more than two-fifths of what will be 
the third largest Anglican cathedral in the world is com- 
» plete; three schools and a post-graduate college are in 
full operation; and the grounds have become one of the 
Capital’s beauty spots. 

At this anniversary season the Cathedral, lacking 
funds for further construction, faces another hiatus in 
its building progress. Nonetheless, as the summer weeks 
| passed and the time when construction must cease neared, 
© there were constant reminders that in many ways this 
| anniversary will find the Cathedral program going ahead. 

On the Cathedral proper, where work on the South 
| Transept has been in process ever since building resumed 
i a few years after World War II, the Lee-Jackson 
§ Memorial, second bay on the outer aisle of the south 
side, is nearing completion. The Mellon Bay adjoining 
it, the baptistry, and the War Memorial Shrine, all units 
of the South Transept, stand ready for their final fur- 
nishing. Thirteen stained glass windows are in various 

stages of progress. The transept is finished through the 
| triforium level, so that the temporary roofing now in 
place will serve eventually as the scaffolding for the erec- 
tion of the clerestory level. At the triforium level, above 


the beautiful Pepper Memorial Portal, the carved balus- 
trade guards the permanent platform from which visi- 
tors, ascending by spiral stone steps within the transept 
walls, can look over the Capital City and across the 
Potomac to Virginia. The entire transept, opened short- 
ly before the dedication of the south portal, at a great 
anniversary service on Sunday, September 28, the day 
before the Feast of St. Michaels and All Angels, adds 
nearly three hundred much needed chairs to the Cathe- 
dral’s seating capacity. 

With the south portal of the Cathedral in use, al- 
though carving on it will continue for some weeks, the 
time was ripe for beginning the construction of the por- 
tal and adjoining portions of the Pilgrim Road which 
will enter the close from Garfield Street on the south 
side of the property and, winding up through the wooded 
hillside, eventually terminate at the foot of the Pilgrim 


Steps. 
Varied Building Activities 


Within a few weeks, it is hoped, there will be further 
activity on this side of the close, as work on the deanery 
is undertaken. Made possible by a bequest from the 
Rev. F. Ward Denys, plans for this home indicate that 
it will be in perfect keeping with its hillside setting, the 
other buildings of the close, and the many-faceted de- 
mands which will be made upon it by the varying con- 
stituencies of successive deanery families. 

To the east, almost directly behind the apse, build- 
ing has been going on for several months, as the Sit- 
greaves Memorial Wing was added to the Cathedral Li- 
brary. Already in service, this unit is complete, save for 
a very few finishing touches. 

Further east, work on the activities building which is 
to augment the Beauvoir Elementary School plant, is 
underway. Principal feature of this wing will be the 
large assembly room equipped with a stage. 

Also embarked on a building program is St. Albans, 
the Cathedral school for boys, where work on the Lucas 
Building is commencing. This new unit will be a wing 


(Continued on page 32) 





Manchester Cathedral—l.00U0 Years Old 


By Sir Husert Worrtuincton, Cathedral Architect 


the present site of Manchester Cathedral, and this 

cathedral is the spiritual and historical center of a 
great city. Throughout the ages men have worshipped 
here, and civic life has been closely associated with it. 
The present church is a fine example of “perpendicular” 
architecture of the fifteenth century. 

In 1421 Thomas de la Warre, who succeeded to the 
Lordship of Manchester in 1398, was rector of Manches- 
ter, and King Henry V granted him a charter, still in 
the possession of the dean and canons, to “collegiate” 
the parish church. Nearby he built the “college,” now 
Chetham’s Hospital or school, with the oldest public 
library in England, to house the warden and eight fel- 
lows or priests, four clerks and six choristers, on the site 
of his baronial hall, and, 
though damaged in the war, 
this delightful example of a 
medieval “college” remains. 

At the same time the 
work of building the pres- 
ent church began, and for a 
hundred years the 
went steadily on, producing 


A THOUSAND years ago a church was built on 


wor k 


a singularly perfect example 
of fifteenth century build- 
ing, dedicated to St. Mary, 
St. Denys, and St. George. 
It is the widest church in 
England, for outside the 
nave and its aisles were a 
ring of chantry chapels that 
now form the outer aisles of 
The interior is 
airy and graceful, with its 
warm-colored stone and its scale 
noble 


the nave. 


range of clerestory 


windows. The greatest glory 


of the church is its woodwork, of the finest late-medi- 
eval craftsmanship. The roofs of the choir and nave te. 
tain their original beauty, with superbly carved angels 
and eagles. A noble wooden screen leads to the choir and 
its beautiful stalls, unexcelled in England, present a com. 
plete collegiate scheme of furnishing. The stalls are 
richly tabernacled, and the bench ends, handrests, and 
misereres are of inexhaustible interest. There are also 
the parclose screens of the choir, the Lady Chapel, the 
Derby or Regiment Chapel and the Jesus Chapel, which 
provide a continuous and complete example of medieval 
screens. 

For some four hundred years the church remained the 
collegiate and parish church of Manchester, taking a full 
share in spreading its influence in all walks of life. 


_— 
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Manchester Cathedral, the fifteenth century Church of St. Mary, is the widest cathedral 


in England. 
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Then, when the Diocese of Manchester was created just 
over 100 years ago, it became the cathedral. 


Severe Bomb Damage 


Disaster befell “the old church” in the early morning 
two days before Christmas in 1940, in the air raids that 
then smote Manchester. A great bomb exploded just 
outside the northeast corner of the cathedral and the 
result was that it received the worst damage of any cathe- 
dral in England, with the exception of its contemporary, 
the cathedral at Coventry. The damage was devastating. 
The small but delightful Lady Chapel was completely 
destroyed; the Regiment Chapel reduced to a ruin. The 
oak ceiling of the choir, and the choir stalls were griev- 
ously damaged by blast, though luckily the best carving 
survived the shock. Most of the seventeen screens suf- 
fered; some were destroyed. The great organ and the 
“Father Smith” organ were shattered, and every window 
was blown out. The scene was appalling. The choir 
stalls leaned perilously at an angle of sixty degrees, 
with all the solid panels blown. The eastern walls gaped 
to the street. Many of the great beams of the roofs of 
choir and nave aisle and of the Jesus Chapel were dan- 
gerously cracked. The beautiful metal altar rails and 
the grilles were twisted. Debris was in heaps everywhere. 
Imminent collapse seemed inevitable, but immediately 
the work of propping, and the collecting of precious 
fragments for reconstruction began. The choir stalls 
were supported and encased in steel sheets for protection 
against incendiary bombs. Providentially, there was no 
disastrous fire, such as completely destroyed Coventry. 
The most precious woodwork, and particularly the carv- 
ings, survived the ordeal. So well was the masonry 
fabric built that the slender piers and arches swayed in 
the blast and withstood the shock. 

From 1940 to the end of the war all that could be 
done was to prop and watch, and make the large south 
aisle of the nave fit for worship by repairing its broken 
beams, re-leading the roof, and filling all the windows 
of the nave with temporary glazing. 

But once the war was over the work of repair was 
begun with vigor. Dean Garfield-Williams, who had ac- 
tually witnessed the destruction of his cathedral, the 
chapter, the cathedral architect, Sir Hubert Worthing- 
ton, and James Brown, the master builder, collected 
‘round them a fine team of craftsmen—carpenters, join- 
ets, woodcarvers, masons, plumbers and leadcasters, glaz- 
iets, and paviors, blacksmiths, weavers, concretors, and 
heating and electrical engineers. 

It was indeed a formidable task, for everywhere there 
was danger of collapse, and immediate decisions had to 


One of the twelve undamaged fifteenth century angels carved 
in oak in the choir roof, Manchester Cathedral. 


be made from day to day. 

It is interesting to note the effect the destruction had 
on two men of different temperaments: Mr. Brown, the 
builder, was eighty years old when he came into the 
scene of devastation. He turned to the cathedral archi- 
tect and said: “This Blitz has given me a new lease of 
life: I have something to live for to get the old place 
right again,” and he worked till within three days of 
his death in his eighty-seventh year, having seen the 
great choir roof fully repaired. 

Mr. Miller, the sculptor and head of a fine carver’s 
shop, when he saw the destruction of the beautiful work 
he had recently completed in the Chapel of the Man- 
chester Regiment, and the decapitated head of St. 
George, had a heart attack and died within a week. 


A Tradition of Training 


But these two men had throughout their lives trained 
teams of skilled men able to carry on the work. Mr. 
Brown trained a young partner of the firm to take 
charge when he was gone, and a foreman in his thirties. 
Mr. Miller’s successors wisely trained four wood-carving 
apprentices to learn from the older carvers. And when 
the work was at its height there were some fifty men 
employed, at an average age of twenty-seven, including 
seventeen apprentices. Thus, Manchester Cathedral, as 
in the fifteenth century, once more became a training 
school, and, inspired by the work of the Middle Ages, 
experienced hands are passing on the best traditions to a 
team of young apprentices. 

It is now difficult to imagine and remember how much 
has been achieved in the great choir and ambulatory, for 
they are almost as they were before the bomb exploded. 
Though the main structure of the roof, including the 
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thirteen heavy beams spanning the choir, the longitudinal 
beams, and the heavy wall plates withstood the blast, 
the minor ribs that sub-divided the ceiling into 192 pan- 
els, together with the traceried panels themselves, were 
shattered. The repair of these has called for the highest 
skill, for the roof tapers on plan, so no two panels are 


the same. The rich bosses suffered little damage. They 
are splendid examples, particularly the fine head with 
an aquiline nose, that was obviously a contemporary por- 
trait. The twelve oak angels over the centers of the 
clerestory windows on either side, remarkable for the 
beauty and vigor of their carving, are unscathed. The 
fourteen eagles that support the braces of the main 
beams only suffered a few ruffled feathers. The repair 
of the roof is complete. 

After the roof the choir stalls were tackled. They 
were carefully pushed back into the perpendicular posi- 
tion, the blown panels have been replaced and the can- 
opies of the stalls which were shaken and splintered have 
been reassembled. Thousands of small pieces have been 


The Chapel of the Manchester Regiment shortly after the 
1940 air raid. 


The Chapel of the Manchester Regiment, after reconstruction 
following almost total destruction in the air raids which blasted 
the cathedral city in 1940. 


let in to these elaborate canopies so skillfully that they 
can hardly be detected. A great improvement has been 
made by carrying on the canopied treatment over the 
entrance of the choir in place of the ill-fitting gilded 
Victorian organ case projection. The misereres and the 
bench ends hardly suffered. Once more the choir stalls 
stand in all their beauty of design and craftsmanship, a 
great credit to all who have worked on them. The rich 
eighteenth century altar rails and the enclosing screens 
of the choir, seriously twisted by the explosion, have been 
repaired by a county blacksmith, who shoes the horses 


of the Cheshire Hunt. 


Patience and faith have indeed been needed during 
the eleven years since the east end of the cathedral was 
reduced to a state of ruin, to be converted in turn into’ Ff 
workshop. Dean Garfield-Williams retired in 194 
and he and the present Dean, the Very Rev. J. L. Wil: 
son, and the canons and the cathedral staff have had 
to endure most insufferable conditions of noise and dit 
yet, in spite of these, services have been maintained in J 
the nave, and the music for which the church has always f 
been famous continues its great tradition. It is hoped 
that in a year or so, the whole east end, with the excep [J 
tion of the destroyed Lady Chapel, will be availabk | 









once more for the daily services in the lovely and inti- 
mate setting of the choir, where they have been held for 
nearly five hundred years. 

Now the final work on completing this famous and 
exceptionally beautiful choir proceeds apace. It is being 
heated by floor heating under a fine stone pavement. 
Then the hangings and frontals and ornaments of the 
high altar will give beauty and color. 

The Fraser Chapel is in process of being turned into 
amuch needed place for private prayer and meditation, 
by placing the effigy of the bishop in a recess, and form- 
ing a beautifully furnished and intimate oratory. 

Another task in the eastern end is the completion of 
the great organ, which was almost destroyed in the raid. 
The main portion will be in the two bays behind the 
choir stalls in the north and south choir aisles, and 
against the east wall of the Jesus Chapel, with two small 
accompanying organs on either side of the nave. The 
work is ready for erection. 

Behind the scenes there is still work to be done to 
complete the Chapter House, its passage, and the offices. 

The permanent glazing, heating, paving and lighting 
of the great nave, and the re-leading of the nave roofs 
not yet completed is still to be done, but structurally the 
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service on November 16, 1951. Her Majesty the Queen 
Mother, who as Colonel-in-Chief of this famous Regi- 
ment, has taken a great interest in the rebuilding, was 
present at the service and afterwards made a visit to the 
chapel and the choir to inspect the work that has been 
done. This chapel, formerly known as the Derby Chapel, 
took the brunt of the explosion. Much the largest chapel 
in the cathedral, it has the same area as the choir itself, 
and was founded in 1513 as a chantry dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, by Bishop Stanley of Ely, and Sir 
John Stanley, as a thanksgiving for safe return from 
the Battle of Flodden Field. The chapel was enclosed 
by contemporary oak screens. 

In 1936 the seventeenth Earl of Derby agreed to its 
dedication for the use of the Manchester Regiment, and 
the regiment immediately began its equipment. The old 
regimental colors were hung here and the altar was 
beautifully furnished. A shrine, containing the four 
Memorial Books recording the 14,209 names of those 
killed in the regiment during the 1914-1918 war, was 
installed. Units and individuals gave memorial chairs, 
benches, prie-dieux, altar rails, and statues of St. Michael 
and St. George. Its new use gave it a new life. Every 
week the pages of the books were ceremonially turned. 










t10n 
sted roofs themselves have been repaired. (Continued on page 29) 
The re-leading of the 
roofs has been a task of par- 
the} ticular interest, for the low- 
eet pitched timber roofs were all 
the J covered with heavy sheets of 
ded lead. The explosion caused 
the havoc, and the salvaged 
talls lead has been collected and 
P; 4 melted down in a shed in the 
rich Cathedral Yard, and cast, 
eens in the medieval manner, on a 
been fF sand table, providing sheets 
yrses eight feet by four feet, with 
» which the damaged roofs 
ring [| have been covered once more. 
was} Thus an ancient craft has 
toa Fe been revived by a skilled 
948, team built up for the work. 
a Chapel Restored 
dit, F One portion of the cathe- 
din) dral, the Chapel of the Man- 
ways fy chester Regiment, has, ex- 
oped FF) cept for minor details, been 
xcepr 7 completed, and was re-dedi- The fifteenth century choir roof, repair after bomb damage which destroyed 192 traceried 
lable ' cated at a most memorable panels, even while the bosses and main beams survived intact. 
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St. Pauls—of the Prairies 


By FraNKLYN Morris 


N_ 1835 the wild pigeon still clouded the Illinois 

skies over a flourishing prairie town of some 1500 

souls, known as Springfield. Since the word “prai- 
rie” is from the French word for “meadow” or “farm- 
land,” the official title of Illinois is “The Prairie State.” 
For the word “plain” implies a very different type of 
country—something far west of Illinois; and Spring- 
field is in the heart of prairie country. To the west, 
the buffalo herds’ “fields of fur”, were to be seen by 
any brave soul who ventured that way; the trail to the 
Oregon country had not yet begun, and the California 
“gold rusk” days were yet to come. In those rough 
days there were in central Illinois a few persons who 
“desired the privileges of the Christian Religion accord- 
ing to the English Rite,” and these audacious souls con- 
sidered themselves numerous enough to require the 
services of a bishop. . . . It was to such a group of 


Center aisle and chancel, St. Paul’s Cathedral, looking toward 
the beautifully carved reredos. 


pioneers that the first Bishop of the Diocese of Illinois 
ministered when he undertook the work in May of 735, 

In 1819 the Rev. Philander Chase, a gigantic (both 
in stature and spirit) New England priest, was conse- 
crated first Bishop of Ohio, and the institutions of 
Kenyon College and Bexley Hall still stand to his 
memory. In 1831 Bishop Chase resigned the jurisdic. 
tion of the Diocese of Ohio and settled with his family 
at Gilead in Michigan near the Indiana line. There he 
devoted himself to missionary work until, in March 
1835, the primary convention of the Church in Illinois 
had been organized and elected him its first bishop. It 
was an arduous and picturesque journey he and his fam- 
ily made to Springfield in a covered wagon “drawn by 
two stout horses.” According to his “Reminiscenses,” 
Chicago was then a “newly built town, of a few houses 
and flour trade.” It was in the home of the Hon. George 
Forquer, then State Senator, and later Secretary of 
State, that the first service was held in Springfield. This 
same house was to be subsequently the Orphanage of 
the Holy Child. 

In 1838 the Rev. Charles Dresser was called from 
Virginia to be rector of the young church in Springfield. 
It was Dr. Dresser who performed the marriage cere- 
mony for Abraham Lincoln and later sold him the rec- 
tory, which became the “Lincoln House,” shrine of all 
lovers of Lincolniana. It was also during the rectorship 
of Charles Dresser that the first St. Paul’s was built— 
in 1846. For those days, and that part of the country, 
it was an exceedingly churchly structure, copied to some 
extent from English parish church design, with a tower 
at the entrance, with battlements and belfry. The archi- 
tect was Henry Dresser, brother of the rector. 


The First Bishop 


The first Bishop of the Diocese of Springfield was the 
Rt. Rev. George F. Seymour, a New Yorker who had 
been dean of the General Seminary before his journey 
to the “woolly west.” The old Diocese of which Bishop 
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Chase was first prelate was divided in 1877 into the 
present three territories: Chicago, Quincy, and Spring- 
feld, although actually the present Diocese of Chicago 
was known as the Diocese of Illinois until 1887. In those 
days St. Paul’s was a Pro-Cathedral. Bishop Seymour, 
3 man of extraordinary learning, ability, and spiritual 
leadership, was succeeded by a man of somewhat con- 
trasting type, the Rt. Rev. E. W. Osborne, SSJE, the 
second Bishop of Springfield, a Cowley father, and an 
Englishman who was 61 when consecrated. Bishop Os- 
borne’s humility and sweetness won him to the hearts 
of children, for whom he wrote several books. The for- 
met Osborne House on the campus of the University 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, Springfield, Illinois. 
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of Illinois at Champaign also is a memorial to his in- 
terest in students. It was during Bishop Osborne’s epis- 
copate that the new St. Paul’s was built, the present 
cathedral, and consecrated in 1913. The Rt. Rev. Gran- 
ville Sherwood and the Rt. Rev. John Chanler White 
were third and fourth bishops of the Diocese, and Bishop 
White’s 85th birthday was celebrated with great flourish 
at the meeting of the Synod in May, 1952. This year 
is also the 75th anniversary of the organization of the 
Diocese of Springfield. The Rt. Rev. Richard T. Lor- 
ing, whose short episcopate was interrupted by an early 
death in 1948, was bishop for only six months, and was 
succeeded by the present bishop, the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Asa Clough, Sixth Bishop 
of Springfield, who was con- 
secrated September 21, 1948. 
St. Paul’s became officially 
the Cathedral of the Dio- 
cese of Springfield in De- 
cember, 1947. 


Cathedral Structure 


The present structure of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, of 
English perpendicular gothic 
design, was completed in 
1913. It is of limestone, 
some of which was brought 
from the old St. Paul’s, and 
is 143 feet in length. The 
commanding tower entrance 
in height is exactly one-half 
the length of the church, 
and is adorned by a statue 
of St. Paul in a niche above 
the west portal, who guards 
the entrance with his “sword 
of the spirit.” John Sut- 
cliffe of Chicago was the 
architect and Ralph Adams 
Cram, architect of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Di- 
vine in New York, endorsed 
the plans before construc- 
tion. The windows of the 
aisles portray the ‘“Myster- 
ies of the Redemption.” 
Those on the south aisle, or 
Gospel side of the church, 
set forth the Joyful Mys- 


teries, while those on the 
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north or Epistle side describe the Sorrowful Mysteries 
of Our Lord’s Passion and Death, ending in the Glori- 
ous Mysteries; and the last, or Beatific Vision, is deftly 
portrayed in the east window over the altar. Four of 
the Theophanies of Our Lord, as described by the 
Revelation of St. John, were taken—Christ the Conquer- 
or, Christ the King, Christ the Consoler, and Christ the 
Priest, with accompanying symbolism of each of these 
natures. 


A carved rood screen originally separated the chancel 


from the nave, but this has been removed, resulting in 


a much clearer view of the lovely sanctuary. The altar 
itself is built of Caen stone and is some of the last to 
be brought from France before the quarries were blasted 
by Allied fire during World War I. The front of the 
altar bears the monogram IHS and the Alpha and 
Omega, while the reredos behind it is the crowning 
glory of the chancel. The reredos, done in white oak, 
was carved by Alois Lang, of Oberammagau, and por- 
trays centrally the Regnant Christ. The Bessed Mother 
and St. John are on either side of the central figure. 
Flanking the center panel on either side are Old and 
New Testament scenes; on the Epistle side is seen Mel- 
chisedek offering Abraham bread and wine. On the 
other side is the Supper at Emmaus. In niches on the 
extreme outer edges of the reredos are figures of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and above them, Moses and Elias 
The door to the Tabernacle, which forms the throne 
for the cross, is of solid bronze, and bears the figure of 
the chalice and host, in low relief. The columns which 
support the clerestory at the entrances to the aisles are 
of concrete, and the arches above them are outlined in 
red brick, which serves to brighten the otherwise soft 
gray walls, and introduce a slightly unusual note. 


Heart of Midwest 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the words of the dean, the 
Very Rev. David K. Montgomery, “is truly a gem” set 
down in the midst of the fertile Midwest. The setting 
of the cathedral is enhanced by a cloister connecting it 
with a parish house, also of perpendicular style, and 
adjacent is a deanery, the whole setting forming a 
charming cathedral close where the cathedral family 
breakfasts following tht Eucharist on summer Sundays. 
It is located just a few blocks down the street from the 
Illinois state capitol building, witnessing to that con- 
stant combination in the hearts of Americans, free re- 
ligion and democratic government. Springfield, one of 


the “most typically American” towns in our country, if 
such can be said, is in the heart of the “bread basket.” 
the region which feeds the world. Through daily cele. 
bration of the Holy Communion and the recitation of 
the Divine Offices, the cathedral seeks to minister to the 
souls of men “the Bread from Heaven” even as the rich 


Alois Lang carved the white oak from which was created the 
reredos for the high altar at St. Paul’s. 


land of neighboring fields provides bread for the homes 
of men. 

St. Paul’s is an old church, more recently cathedral, 
having developed with the West, growing with that 


U 


pioneerland, and ministering to it. Today finds it 0 f 


the threshold of opportunity for continuing service 
the Church and people in the future. The past one and 
one-quarter century of service have been an excellent 
preface for a ministry to the Midwest in time to come. | 
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Purposes of Faith and Urder Meeting 


Uutlined in Sermon by Canon Wedel 


on the Sunday before he sailed to Sweden for the 

Third World Conference on Faith and Order held 
in the ancient cathedral city of Lund this summer, the 
Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, warden of the College of 
Preachers and Cathedral canon, devoted his sermon to 
an explanation of the purposes and hopes of the con- 
ference. As one of the outstanding authorities on the 
ecumenical movement, and author of “The Coming 
Great Church,” Canon Wedel is peculiarly fitted to be 
spokesman for this world-wide meeting. 

The Ace is happy to be able to print his sermon, 
based on Acts 10:45—‘tAnd they of the circumcision 
wete astonished because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

“Although it may receive only minor attention in the 
newspapers, one of the most important events of this 
year of our Lord, 1952, will take place in the coming 
August in a university town of Sweden by the name of 
Lund. In this quiet academic scene will be gathered 
tepresentatives of practically all non-Roman churches of 
the world in a conference called the World Conference 
on Faith and Order. Two of the five allotted delegates 
to this conference from the Episcopal Church are here 
in this sanctuary this morning—Clifford P. Morehouse, 
your vestryman, who has the honor of standing before 
you in this pulpit. My sermon will dedicate itself to 
interpreting a little at least of the meaning of this com- 
ing event. 

“The Lund Conference, of which I am to speak, is 
not the first assembly of non-Roman Christianity. Be- 
ginning with a missionary conference held in Edin- 
burgh in the year 1910 (just 42 years ago), the dream 
of a reunion of the scattered flocks of Christ has brought 
into being what is now known as the Ecumenical Move- 
ment—the word ‘ecumenical’ signifying ‘universal’ or 
world-wide.” The history of the Christian Church for 
a thousand years previous to 1910 was one of progressive 
disunity. The Orthodox churches of the East separated 
from the Roman Church of the West as far back as the 


tenth century, and has remained separate ever since. 


sch Sem at Trinity Church, New York City, 


The sixteenth century in turn saw the Reformation 
dispersion of the Western Church—a disunity move- 
ment which today finds the Church of Christ divided 
into literally hundreds of rival communions and sects. 
The twentieth century is the first century to witness a 
reversal of this scandal in Christian history. By way of 
a whole series of conferences, the first, as already noted, 
in 1910, and culminating four years ago in the birth at 
Amsterdam, Holland, of a World Council of Churches, 
divided Christendom is humbly seeking to become again 
one flock of Christ uunder One Shepherd. 


The Beginnings 


“IT have mentioned the year 1910 several times. It is, 
indeed, of great importance. Trinity Church, in which 
we are worshipping this morning, and more specifically 
its then rector, later Bishop of New York, Dr. William 
T. Manning, particpated in the events of that year by 
an act which may some day deserve to be called a major 
turning point in Christian history. The missionary con- 
ference in Edinburgh had opened the eyes of all par- 
ticipating Christian communions to the scandal of dis- 
union. But how to heal the wounds of the Body of 
Christ remained an unanswered question. The General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church met in the fall of 
that same year. Dr. Manning presented to that General 
Convention a resolution to promote a conference of ‘all 
Christian bodies throughout the world which accept our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, for the consider- 
ation of questions pertaining to the Faith and Orders of 
the Church of Christ.’ 

“Note, I pray, the phrase ‘Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour.’ That phrase is enshrined today, and has been 
throughout the history of the Ecumenical Movement, 
as the one essential creedal test for a reunited church. 
It is, of course, not the whole of the Apostles’ or Nicene 
Creed nor a complete summary of Christian faith. But 
it does embody, in six brief words, the central dogma of 
the catholic Christian faith, which has stood throughout 
Christian history as a fortress of orthodoxy against the 
assaults of heresy. The separated flocks of Christ may 
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be called upon, as they seek union with one another, to 
surrender many cherished traditions. But on one issue 
there can be no compromise—that of faith in Jesus 
Christ as Son of God and divine Redeemer of the world. 
The Episcopal Church has the honor—the late Rector 
of Trinity Church, New York, its spokesman—of hav- 
ing nailed to the masthead of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment this majestic confession of Trinitarian Christianity 

“T shall spare my hearers this morning further his- 
torical details. Suffice it to say that the invitation issued 
by way of the General Conventions resolution of 1910 
was accepted by church communions throughout the 
world. The conference meeting at Lund, Sweden, this 
coming August, although now as a subsidiary confer- 
ring body under the sponsorship of the World Council 
of Churches, is the third in a series dealing specifically 
with Faith and Order—that area of strife between 
churches in which Christians are most deeply divided. 

“As we delegates of the Episcopal Church meet the 
hundreds of our fellow Christians this summer, repre- 
sentatives of scores of church traditions as different as 
are those of an Eastern Orthodox monk and an un- 
baptized Quaker, what will be our contribution? 

“No informed Episcopalian needs to be told that we 
will represent a peculiar church. What are we anyway 
—Protestants or Catholics, or somehow neither or both 
at once? Are we, as I fear some of our brother Chris- 


tians feel, merely a befuddled lot, clinging to our archaic 
sixteenth century Prayer Book because we are afraid 
to face life in the twentieth century? Someone has 
called up ‘God’s frozen people’-—and there is some 
truth in the satiric phrase. 


Of Many Faiths 


“Indeed, if I may speak now for a space for myself 
as inerely one member of our delegation and not neces- 
sarily for my colleagues, I am ready to admit that I 
shall try to avoid Episcopal arrogance. We are a proud 
church, wordly at times, often culturally aloof, blind on 
occasions, I fear, to full acceptance of the fact that we 
do not have a monopoly of God’s favor. I can allude 
here to my text. It is from a story in the Acts of the 
Apostles which recounts the astonishment of a group of 
Jewish Christians over the fact that the Holy Spirit had 
come upon a Gentile family. “They of the circumcision 
were astonished’, so reads the climatic verse, ‘because 
that on Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost’. I have been privileged on a number of 
occasions to participate in ecumenical gatherings. Hum- 
ble and penitent astonishment has been my reaction also 
—as, I am certain would be the mood of anyone here 


similarly enjoying fellowship with true Christian disc. 
ples, however distant and outwardly strange. How won. 
derful some of these non-Episcopalian churchmen are— 
German Lutherans wearing the scars of concentration 
camp martyrdom on their faces, French Protestants who 
have suffered as evangelists in pagan Paris, Quakers 
who have carried the love of Christ to the naked and 
hungry in war-torn lands, Methodists of our own Amer. 
ica who nurture their rural flocks without the help of 
Gothic brick and stone. It is little short of blasphemy 
to assert, even for a moment, that these soldiers of the 
cross have not received the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
though these gifts have come to them by ways other 
than those we hold sacred and essential for ourselves, 
The Holy Spirit, we must never forget, in a Trinitarian 
Church especially, is Third Person of the Trinity. The 
Holy Spirit is God. He is the church’s ultimate Lord 
—above popes and patriarchs and even an apostolic 
succession of bishops. 


“As I, with limited vision, see the problem of church 
reunion, the Holy Spirit’s rule in the dismembered Body 
of Christ is simply historical fact—undeniable, gigantic 
in meaning, humbling to all parochial pride. This fact 
stands in judgment over every scheme of union which 
claims for any church order a monopoly of Ged’s grace. 
We all look forward to Judgment Day. Is it conceivable 
that the awesome Lord, come to judge the quick and the 
dead, will, at that great assize, place at the forefront 
of his testing the question (to be almost rudely con- 
crete) whether one of his human children has been con- 
firmed by a bishop in apostolic succession or by a Lu- 
theran pastor, or has received his communion bread and 
wine at the hands of a minister ordained according to 
the traditions of our Book of Common Prayer? It is 
hard for some of us to see the ecumenical problem in 
such perspective. Yet the ultimate of Judgment Day 
must be taken into account when we meet with our fel- 
low Christians. Anything less would again be blas- 
phemy. The Church Triumphant, whatever may be said 
of the Church Militant on earth, is still One Church. 


“Does, however, the acceptance of churchmen of other 
communions as members of the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit mean then that we who represent the traditions 
of our Prayer Book and our Anglican history should 
surrender our insistence upon Catholic Church Order— 
specifically the historic episcopate—as a requisite for a 
united church? I must speak here once more and for 
myself alone. But my answer would be: ‘By no means!’ 
The argument leading up to this conclusion would run 
as follows. Two ‘churches,’ as it were, meet in ecumeni 
cal fellowship in our time. One is the ‘church’ in space, 
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the fellowships of the Holy Spirit wherever found 
throughout the world. Many—those in newer mission 
lands for example—may scarcely have even heard of 
bishops or an apostolic succession or the liturgical won- 
ders of a Book of Common Prayer, or would care very 
much if they had thus heard. The assurance of God’s 
grace in their new life in Christ is for them enough. 
They look with confidence to the great day of the Lord 
as saved and redeemed sinners. And that is well. They 
long, indeed, for union with their fellow Christians. 
But when the call to reunion comes to them, they have 
to meet not only the Christian flocks of the twentieth 
century, but another ‘church’ as well, a church also 
blessed of God. We can call this ‘church’ the ‘church in 
time’—the ‘catholic’ church of history, the Communion 
of Saints of the past as well as of the present. Clearly, 
a fully reunited church must include our fathers in the 
faith as well as those who have come into fellowship 
with God through Christ in a sect of yesterday’s found- 
ing. The Church Triumphant after Judgment Day will 
include Christian souls from before the reformation as 
well as after. There must be union among Christians 
across the chasms of time as well as those of space and 
denominational separation. 


No Monopolies 


“The Episcopal Church and its sister churches, daugh- 


ters of the Church of England and of the Book of 
Common Prayer, dare not boast of any monopoly of 
God’s love. But these churches have had placed in their 
keeping an organ of Christian unity bridging the chasms 
of time. This is our Episcopal Church order—that mys- 
tery of a succession of Fathers in God going back to 
apostolic days. 

“Shepherds of Christian flocks in the church’s earli- 
est days laid hands upon their sons in the faith. These, 
in turn, laid hands upon their successors. Generation 
was linked to generation in one Body of Christ in time. 
We of the catholic tradition of Christian history have 
every right to plead that this organ of unity dare not 
be lost in the future united Church of Christ. The 
catholic churchman will have to surrender the monopoly 
claims upon the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The churches 
of Christ which the Lord of the church has called into 
being in recent centuries must be accepted as part of 
God’s people on earth. But the Protestant, in turn, will 
have to accept as equally God’s people the communion 
of saints of the ages. The two ‘churches’—if we dare 
for the sake of the argument use these ambiguous terms 
—the church in space and the church in time, must be- 
come one church. 


“As I myself envision the problem of a reunited 
church, this is the basic issue. May God lead us into 
that blessed day when we shall see God’s children thus 
one flock under One Shepherd. 

“Ts it too much to ask that you, lay people of the 
Church, accompany your delegates to the Conference 
on Faith and Order, shortly to be convened in Sweden 
with your prayers? The dream of a fully united Church 
of God may not find fulfillment in our time. But a 
union of Christian hearts and wills, submission to 
Christ’s call and commands, and a renewed outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit need not wait upon the solution of 
all of our reunion problems. Enemies are besieging 
today the rule of Christ. We desperately need a united 
army and a united command. Under the majestic unit- 
ing charter of faith—Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 
—once a gift to the ecumenical movement by the shep- 
herd of this Trinity Church in New York, we can, 
even in an outwardly still disunited Christendom, stand 
shoulder to shoulder with our Christian brethren ‘from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strands,’ and 
from Methodist meeting house to the icon-decorated 
chapels of the Church of the East, to prove to a pagan 
and lost world that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against Christ’s One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church.” 


Announcing a Fin Edition 
WE BELIEVE 


(A Simple Exposition of the Creeds) 
BY 
ANGUS DUN 


In response to many requests, Bishop Dun has 
arranged for a new printing of WE BELIEVE. First 
published in 1934, it has been widely used for 
Church School classes at the High School level, for 
Confirmation classes and as a popular interpretation 
of the Creeds for lay people. It is referred to in 
the recent volume, THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH, 
as a ‘Straightforward explanation of the Creed, un- 
derstandable by any layman.’’ (88 pages) 


Copies may be obtained from The Cathedral Book 
Room, Mount Saint Alban, Washington 16, D. C., 
at 75c each, postpaid 


(20% discount on orders of ten or more) 





The Heauty of Holiness Made Manifest 
Through Life Work of a Woman's Hands 


¢¢ LL you have to do is take Him an armful of the 
very best you have. I don’t think you need 
anything more.” 

It is a unique and generous armful that Miss Lucy 
Vaughan Mackrille has offered Him—the richness and 
color and beauty of stuffs from many looms—crimson, 
gold, blue, and shining white, green and purple—conse- 
crated by the loving skill which has wrought hundreds 
and hundreds of yards of material into altar furnishings 
and vestments to enrich His service. 

The quotation above concluded two fascinating hours 
recently spent with Miss Mackrille in the workroom of 
her large and comfortable old home just outside of 
Washington. Literally every available inch of wall 
space has a huge chest of drawers against it, and every 
drawer is full of patterns and handsome cloths. Under 
the windows are laden tables. (Outside one window is 
a birdfeeding station with traffic reminiscent of the 
National Airport’s overcrowded condition.) Down the 
center of the room runs a table about fifteen feet long. 
Under it are large chests. The top of it is lost to sight 
under bolts of material piled high—brocades, satins, 
silks of every color. On the walls and on specially de- 
signed embroidery stands are various embroideries 
some new, some old and in process of repair. The open 
closet door reveals shelf upon shelf of spools and reels 
full of gold cording, fringe, bindings. And everywhere, 
scattered amongst the magnificence of the cloths and 
the colors, are the simple tools—the scissors, thimbles, 
needles, pins, threads, yardsticks—which convert them 
into the altar frontals, chasubles, fair linens, stoles, 
credence covers, amices, albs, corporals, veils, and ban- 
ners to be used in His service. 

In the midst of all this is the artist, her tiny erect 
figure, with gentle, patrician features crowned by coils 
of snow white hair, moving surely among her treasures, 
lifting now one, now another for admiring inspection, 
and spreading yards of heavy damask-like satin out to 
full length to show its intricate and lovely pattern. 


The New Frontal 


Focal point of the workroom at present is the four- 
sided frontal being made for the altar in Washington 


Cathedral’s crossing. This is the altar which is set up 
in the crossing when Holy Communion is to be cele. 
brated according to the ancient usage of a center table, 
an early Christian custom now being revived in many 
churches. Twelve yards of fifty inch gold and white 
brocade are being used, and Miss Mackrille proudly 
points out that this stunning material was made in this 
country so recently that she believes she is the first 
person to be able to purchase any of it. Pure gold 
fringe will finish the bottom on all four sides. Centered 
on each panel side will be a cross, of azure blue and 
gold brocade applied with a narrow woven flat gold 
braid which will set it off from the background white. 
Each cross will bear the initials I H S, worked in gold 
on a deeper gold background. The burse and veil will 
match, 

When finished early in the fall this altar piece will 
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inkers Photo 


Miss Lucy Vaughan Mackrille displays the gold and white 
satin brocade frontal which she is making for the great 
crossing altar. 
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surely be among the most beautiful which Miss Mack- 
tille has made for the Cathedral, but it would be im- 
possible to say which of the hundreds of lovely things 
she has made is the most beautiful. In fact, it is im- 
possible even to estimate how much of her needlework 
has been inspired by and created for the Cathedral, for 
her work began long before it had an altar to be 
adorned or a clergyman to conduct a service. 


Lucy Mackrille had planned to be a journalist, and 
so, to her knowledge of painting, drawing, and sewing 
(all girls made their own clothes in those days, she 
says, so she had, as a matter of course been taught to 
do fine sewing) she added typing. But her journalistic 
career did not last long—was, in fact, limited to several 
months spent in Chicago as the Washington Evening 
Star correspondent for the Expositon of 1893. That 
same year her destiny was determined by the arrival in 
the Capital of the first Bishop of Washington, the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee. He went, upon arrival, to 
an hotel for men and there, to her surprise, Miss Mack- 
rille found herself calling upon him in the company of 
the Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, then rector of St. 
John’s, Lafayette Square, later Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
for whom she had done occasional typing. Having an- 
nounced to Miss Mackrille that the new Bishop might 
need some help, he forthwith introduced these two 
whose subsequent friendship was a dedication of all 
their powers toward the realization of a great and beau- 
tiful cathedral church in the nation’s Capital. 

In his brand new and then cathedral-less diocese 
Bishop Satterlee selected as his pro-cathedral St. Mark’s 
Church where a dwindling congregation had taken 
little or no interest in the upkeep of its furnishings. 
And it was to his young secretary that the Bishop, act- 
ing as rector of St. Mark’s, turned for help in providing 
for his church altar and also for the private chapel altar 
located in his home. Because she knew nothing of 
church embroidery, Miss Mackrille undertook this job 
with her usual thoroughness. She left Washington and 
went to the convent of the Anglican All Saints Sisters 
in Baltimore. At the end of a month the Superior told 
her that they could teach her no more, so she returned 
to Washington, still dissatisfied with her abilites in this 
new field which already appealed so strongly to her 
artistic and religious instincts. 

In 1898, however, the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church was held in the new Diocese of Wash- 
ington and, in time for the services held in connection 
with this great occasion, Miss Mackrille and the small 
corps of women she had been training at St. Mark’s 
had completed the hangings and vestments necessary 


Members of the Cathedral Altar Guild at work in a St. 
Albans School building room which was used by the guild 
prior to the school’s opening in 1906. 


for the Convention services. This year was made even 
more memorable by the purchase of the present Cathe- 
dral property and the erection of the Peace Cross which 
celebrated this great step forward and the close of the 
Spanish-American War. 

Now that it looked as if a great cathedral was to be- 
come an actuality, Miss Mackrille determined to per- 
fect her skill so that her work would be worthy of the 
coming great church. Early in the new century she set 
sail for England and there, for six months, she studied 
church embroidery with the Sisters of the Church Ex- 
tension in Paddington. They promised to teach her all 
they knew and by the time she was ready to come home, 
they were so impressed with her genius for the work 
that she was invited to help herself to any and all of 
their patterns and designs. This she did and almost 
without exception her own work has been based upon 
or has incorporated these ancient and inspiring symbols 
of the Church. 

At home again Miss Mackrille, with the small group 
of women whom she had taught, soon began work on 
the hangings for the Cathedral, the Foundation Stone 
for which was laid in 1907. Four months after this 
great event the man whose splendid courage and vision 
had brought the Cathedral dream thus far, died. His 
successor, the Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, was conse- 
crated in 1909, and the following year the cornerstone 
of Bethlehem Chapel, first unit of the Cathedral, was 
laid. 

Building progressed steadily. and in another field 
work was going ‘on with equal zeal. Miss Mackrille 
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and her loyal helpers, organized now as the Embroidery 
Guild, were anticipating events, and when the day came 
when Bishop Harding went to her to inquire if she 
could prepare the hangings and linens and vestments 
which would be needed, she could tell him that almost 
everything was in readiness. Early in March, two months 
before the chapel opened, Miss Mackrille wrote Bishop 
Harding to announce that the Guild wished to give, in 
memory of Bishop Satterlee, many of the things which 
they had been making for the Cathedral, among them 
two white stoles, the gold burse and veil, a white burse 
and veil, a red stole, and the Cathedral Banner. These 
loving gifts are still used in the Cathedral, and with the 
exception of the banner are in perfect conditon. The 
latter is even now in Miss Mackrille’s workroom for the 
repairs which “those boys” handling of it have made 
necessary. The Cathedral Banner, which stands within 
the sanctuary when not being carried in procession, is 
of white damask silk, with the capital letters and border 
of the Jerusalem cross at its base of red broadcloth and 
the small letters of blue broadcloth. These were cut 
out and sewed onto the silk; then edged with gold 
thread, as is the border of Glastonbury Thorn. The 
words read: My House shall be called the House of 


Prayer for all People. To repair it will cost hours of 


time and intricate work. 

Miss Mackrille is no longer young and the obvious 
question arises as to whom she has trained to carry on 
her work. There is no one. The women who were her 
associates in the original Embroidery Guild are gone 
and young women of today are not prepared to do the 
fine handwork, nor would it be easy to find another 
with the utter dedication which Miss Mackrille has 
brought to her work—through it to the Cathedral— 
through it to her Lord. For many years she has worked 
alone, known to hundreds of Church people as the head 
of the Cathedral Studios, but actually the whole studio 
staff in herself. 

At the Cathedral Miss Mackrille is the sure and liv. 
ing link between the great national cathedral today 
two-fifths completed, and the beginnings of the dreams 
and the work which brought it into being. Her legacy 
to the Cathedral cannot be reckoned in material terms, 
beautiful as are the many treasures she has made for it. 
And to the Church at large she has given, in her hand- 
somely illustrated volume, “Church Embroidery and 
Church Vestments,” a gift which is and will continue 
to be the inspiration and helpmeet of countless women 
who, like the author, do work which “is great, for the 
palace is for the Lord, and not for man.” 
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Commencement Address—St. Albans School 


By Senator A. S. Monroney 


HIS morning I am not going to dwell on the 

world’s problems or tell you of the St. Albans 

graduating class how to solve them. You know 
the problems as well as I. I only hope that I can, in a 
small way, help you to meet the future determined and 
unafraid. 

The accent in nearly everyone’s thinking today seems 
to be security. Surely we all want it. Advertisements in 
magazines promise a neat annuity with a life of ease 
after sixty for so much per month. If it is merely the 
human comforts or respectability in your community 
that you are seeking as a goal in life, your success in 
this field is probably assured. You can have that kind 
of security with its minor worries and avoid the dangers 
of reaching for new and untried discoveries or of ren- 
dering some service that advances human progress. 

If you are willing to accept uncertainty and hazard, 
you can take the high road with the steep climb, instead 
of the smooth and level path. And if you do, you will 
be surprised at your own ability to climb the heights. 
There were no easy routes to California in 1849. No 
hard surfaced roads nor level grades were found on the 
old Oregon Trail. Yet the men and women who had 
the courage to leave the old and seek the new helped not 
just themselves, but all Americans. So it has been with 
the pioneers of industry, of medicine and science, and of 
engineering. In searching out the new and untried proc- 
esses, all life has been improved. 

Many doctors and scientists have devoted years to 
gtuelling research to find new miracles of medicine that 
have conquered the plagues that had beset mankind 
through the ages. The standard practice of what medi- 
cine was then known might have given them comfort 
and standing. But this was not the goal these pioneers 
wete seeking in the hope of helping others. 

In industry the Wright brothers could have continued 
in relative comfort in their bicycle business. But a new 
aviation industry exists today because they determined 
that men could fly. In motors, in railroads, in engineer- 
ing, yes, and in atomic energy, the determination of men 
to move forward and reach out beyond the needs of 
their own security built America’s great industrial 


complex. 

Those who searched and ventured beyond the tried 
and proven fields made greater progress for themselves 
than they could have known by staying with the old. And 


everyone else, because of their daring, had greater oppor- 
tunities too. 


I am not advising you to jump from one job to an- 
other. Or to casually, or because of discontent, become 
a jack-of-all-trades. From within yourself must come 
the determination of the kind of goal you seek. If it 
is in the stars—then it will take complete mastery of 
yourself. 


Ambition is only the starting gun in the race. Judg- 
ment is just the selection of the right road and the right 
time. Industry and determination will drive you forward 
as you sacrifice immediate comforts for long-time achieve- 
ment for yourself and others. Your eventual success in 
reaching your goal, your leadership in your chosen 
course, will depend upon your strength of character. 

The American scene is filled with outstanding exam- 
ples of men who have made these choices—some early 
in life and some late. But they were unafraid when their 
judgment and determination told them to go forward. 

Samuel B. Morse and Robert Fulton had established 
themselves in art before turning to invention. Alexander 
Graham Bell was a teacher of the deaf. Thomas Alva 
Edison excelled in telegraphy, and Benjamin Franklin 
was first a printer and then a publisher. 

Our greatest presidents left their customary paths of 
security to accept the dangers and hazards of leadership 
in uncertain times. Washington, the surveyor and plant- 
er; Jefferson the lawyer, architect, and engineer; Lincoln, 
the comfortable and happy country lawyer; and Wilson, 
the educator—all gave up personal security in their 
fields to accept the uncertainty of public service. 

I feel that in accepting higher responsibilities, even 
though there is risk involved, you strengthen yourself 
and in such strength you acquire the greatest security 
of all. That security is within. No one can take away 
or destroy that. Material security can be swept away 


overnight. 
(Continued on page 31) 





Many friends of Washington Cathedral have sincere- 
ly questioned the advisability of attempting to complete 
the Cathedral in accordance with the present design: 
14th Century gothic. The questionings of these persons 
have arisen out of their genuine concern for the Cathe- 
dral and their desire to see it completed and fully serv- 
ing the nation. Among those who have so questioned 
is a group whose spokesman has been the Rev. Frederic 
B. Kellogg, chaplain to Episcopal students at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. In the belief that the questions 
vaised in his letters, and the replies made by Dean Sayre, 
will be of interest to many Cathedral friends, excerpts 
from the correspondence are published herewith. 


Mr. Kellogg to Dean Sayre: 


“I am writing you this letter after considerable 
thought and discussion with many people. I am 
of the opinion that a radical change should be made 
in the whole future building policy (of Washington 
Cathedral)... . It is this. Instead of trying desperately 
to build this great nave, the Cathedral should be built 
square. There is nothing sacrosanct about the original 
plan and many cathedrals are built in a square cross. 
Instead of a nave, another wing which corresponds with 
the choir and the chancel could be built and it would 
give you two transepts and two chancels, one of which 
could be used as the nave. There are many reasons for 
this, one of which is that the whole original idea is al- 
most impossible to finance; secondly, you don’t need 
that much room and never will. Thirdly, you might 
raise the money, but if you do many of us are convinced 
that you should not use it for this purpose which would 
increase your overhead. Fourthly, many things such as 
the liturgical movement, hearing the sermons, etc., 
would be frustrated by a larger building. The point I 
am making is this: why not settle for a smaller church 
and then proceed with some of the things for which it 
is intended such as art, music, the College of Preachers, 
etc? I really think if you announced a change of plans 
and a reduced schedule it would give a lift to the plans 


A Gothic Cathedral 


Some Pros and Cons Concerning th 


and you could raise the money fairly quickly. Several 
influential people here feel very strongly about this too. 
I am sure the whole country would rejoice in a simplif. 
cation which would by no means modify the use of the 
building, in fact improve it. 

“Now maybe you have thought of this. I expect 
you have, but just let me be among many to urge this 
conclusion. Incidentally, I have spoken to several archi- 
tects and they agree entirely with this plan. What the 
saving would be I do not know. I imagine it would be 
quite a good deal, but the main thing would be the 
psychological lift of the vast burden of expenditure 
toward an enormous unnecessary nave. I would like 
very much to hear your ideas on this subject.” 


Dean Sayre to Mr. Kellogg: 


“There is one great argument against changing the 
original plan and building a square cathedral, which is 
well-nigh insurmountable, and that is the fact that the 
foundations are already laid and in existence according 
to the original plan. The most expensive part of any 
building are these deep foundations and in our case the 
crypt level, together with the sub-crypt, is already built. 
This represents a tremendous outlay and a fact that it 
would be difficult to alter. 


“Apart from this foundation fait accompli, there is 
another reason for sticking to our original plan. In 
spite of the difficulties, I do feel that a nave is needed. 
Even though it may bt needed only three or four times 
a year, still those few times justify its erection. When 
I saw you I tried to describe to you the moving and 
vivid way that the service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, expressed the united faith of two great peoples. 
This is an intangible idea and feeling, and one often 
hackneyed when put in words, and yet in that cathedral 
it received an expression that will remain indelible on 
the hearts and lives of everyone who was present. To 
achieve such a result, a cathedral is essential. Only a 
cathedral can do this. This is its raison d’etre. In out 
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e and Use of Washington Cathedral 


Cathedral, when the great Memorial Service for the 
King was held recently, the lack of a nave to give per- 
spective and scale was deeply felt. 

“I hope you can understand what I am trying to say 
here. It is this: There are occasions in the life of na- 
tions and peoples that can only be expressed through a 
majesty and panoply that a cathedral alone can make 
possible. This is why the cathedrals were built in Eu- 
rope, and this is the reason our Church is building one 
here. The Christian Faith is not a local thing. It sums 
up in itself the faith of ages; it bears in its heart the 
ptomise of all eternity; it embraces the peoples of all 
the world—no small building can possibly be adequate 
to represent and express such a faith. This is readily 
seen and appreciated by anyone who has been here at 
Easter or on Christmas, or even, I would say, by anyone 
who has seen one of those services over television. This 
place has the possibility of speakng to a whole nation 
and for this great and fundamental reason I do not 
think that the plan of the building ought to be gov- 
erned by the relatively trivial practical necessities of 
daily worship, which it is true we do constantly en- 
counter. 

“My third point is that although the few occasions 
each year which demand a full nave justify our building 
it, still for those other more frequent occasions when we 
do not need such a huge building, there are many 
things that we can do to adapt ourselves and come to a 
perfectly practical solution. I have told you of our cur- 
tent practice at Communion following the new “Litur- 
gical Movement” as an example of one thing that we 
can do in this direction. I am one who stands for the 
principle that although we may build a medieval cathe- 
dral we do not have to use it in the manner of the 
monks in the Middle Ages. If it is used flexibly and 
built so that it may be adapted to many very different 
uses, our problem may be fairly easily resolved. I might 
mention as a further illustration the fact that at our 
daily services of Evensong we close off the great choir 
and all the congregatien sit in the choir within the rood 


screen. In effect, we thus have a very beautiful little 
church within the greater Cathedral, and we use it so. 
There are other services where one of the smaller chap- 
els suffices. This is one of the great things about a ca- 
thedral, that it is flexible and can be used in this way. 
We do not have pews; we have chairs that can be turned 
in any direction. Parts of the Cathedral can be screened 
off. There are all kinds of things we can do. The Ca- 
thedral is very usable and you would be amazed at how 
constantly and successfully it is used for the widest pos- 
sible range of different sorts of services and functions. 
No one in a parish can possibly realize how extensive is 
the gamut of affairs that takes place here. 

“My last point is that the problem of overhead is 
really only part of the problem of the original cost. Un- 
der a very wise policy adopted by the Chapter, twenty 
per cent of every gift toward construction is set aside 
for maintenance. At the present time the sum already 
set aside in this way suffices, in spite of inflation, to care 
for the upkeep and maintenance of the building. To be 
sure, this does add to the original cost, but it is the only 
sound way of building such a building, and while it may 
slow us down, I do not think it will stop us at all.” 


Mr. Kellogg to Dean Sayre: 


“I appreciate your letter more than I can say. It is 
extremely interesting. Before you have your meeting 
with the building committee I wanted to give you this 
suggestion. If a square cathedral is impossible, have 
you thought of the possibility of constructing the nave 
in a more modern mood which would harmonize with 
the rest of the church, but be built out of reinforced 
concrete or steel and glass? It would be much less ex- 
pensive and the architects say it could be done very 
well. There are a number of styles of modern archi- 
tecture that harmonize very well with gothic. The Euro- 
pean cathedrals, as you know, combine a number of dif- 
ferent styles as they were built over a number of years. 
There is no reason the nave should be built in the same 

(Continued on page 33) 





Fredericton Cathedral in New Brunswick 
First to Be Erected in North America 


+6 CATHEDRAL expresses the blessed fullness of 

a beauty; it gives something for the senses to 

enjoy as well as the soul.” Thus spoke the 

Most Rev. John Medley, first Bishop of Fredericton, 

New Brunswick, at General Convention in New York 

in 1852, just one year before the cathedral in Frederic- 
ton was completed. 

When Bishop Medley was consecrated in 1845 in a 
new diocese, he took possession of the old parish church 
for his cathedra. During his first years as bishop, dis- 
trust of him was prevalent. His “modern” liturgical 
ideas were strange to the colonists, who had been some- 
what divorced from the Church due to the remote loca- 
tion of Fredericton from the former diocesan headquar- 
ters in Nova Scotia. This first bishop in the newly 
formed diocese no longer limited celebrations of Holy 
Communion to four times a year, as had been the cus- 
tom, but began to perform the service on a more fre- 
quent basis. Objections by the congregation were raised 
regarding the chanting of the canticles because church 
music was poorly understood in the new colonies. With 
his knowledge of sacred music, the Bishop composed 
hymn tunes and anthems which at first were met with 
extreme criticism by those who had heard only a handful 
of hymns in their lives. 

Along with these diocesan trials, Bishop Medley was 
trying to overcome great family sorrow. Only a few 
years before his election to the high post he lost a son, 
his wife, his eldest daughter, and his mother, all from 
tragic and sudden causes. In a carriage accident his 
own life was endangered, and he fought a difficult battle 
to prevent the amputation of his left arm. 

Despite his problems, Bishop Medley resolved to build 
a cathedral in Fredericton. A check for 1,400 pounds 
was given to him by friends of the Bishop of Exeter, 
designated for the building of a cathedral church or any 
other church purpose. 

Receipt of the money gave Medley the go-ahead to 
hire an architect, Frank Wills, who proceeded with the 
drawing of plans. Wills was sent to Snettisham in Nor- 
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folk to learn the dimensions of the parish church there 
because it was considered an appropriate model for the 
cathedral at Fredericton. 

In the presence of 3,000 persons, Sir William Cole. 
brooke, Lt.-Governor of the Province, officiated at the 
laying of the foundation stone on October 15, 1845, 
This was to the the first cathedral erected in the Colo 
nies, and none had been built as yet by the Church in 
the United States. The people of Fredericton were not 
wealthy folk, and as a consequence money for the cathe- 
dral was received slowly. Gradually the walls and pillars 
rose as testimony of the townspeople’s faith. Then sud- 
denly the funds ceased to come in, and building stoppage 
seemed imminent. The building committee, not in ac- 
cord with all the Bishop’s ideals, suggested that the com- 
pleted part, the nave and aisles, be shored off and used 
until a spark of interest in the building program should 
again appear. 

The Bishop’s unswerving faith caused him to spend 
the night in prayer. In the mail next day was a check 
for 500 pounds sterling, identified only with the initials 
“F, S. M.” The Bishop had these initials cut into the 
next stone laid in the southwest pier of the tower arch. 
Years later someone offered to inform Bishop Medley 
of the anonymous donor’s identity, but he refused to 
listen saying, “All these years, I have only known it as 
an answer to prayer. I prefer now to meet the bene- 
factor in heaven.” 

While the cathedral was abuilding, the Bishop de- 
cided to erect a chapel, in which the seats were to be 
free, in the northern district of the city. He very accu- 
rately foresaw the impending increase of population in 
that area and realized that the need for a parish church 
would be essential. The cornerstone was laid in May, 
1846 and ten months later the chapel was consecrated 
St. Anne’s, the original name of Fredericton. Much of 
the chapel building money was provided from the Bish- 
op’s own meager allowance. Today the chapel stands 
as the parish church of Fredericton. : 

On August 3, 1853 the cathedral was completed and j 
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consecrated as Christchurch Cathedral. Bishop Medley cathedral was built, the spire had been shortened nearly 
conducted the service. Present on that occasion were the 26 feet below the architect’s plans because the founda- 
Bishop of Quebec, the Bishop of Toronto, a United tion was not strong enough to bear the added weight. 
States bishop, members of the bench and bar in their During the restoration, inverted arches were erected be- 
robes, officers of the 76th Regiment, the mayor and other neath the central piers, permitting the new spire to rise 
distinguished visitors. to the height of the original plans. 

Celebrations in connection with the consecration ran Christchurch Cathedral, though not massive in size, 
for a week with dramatic and fitting sermons by the is carefully designed with painstaking detail. Its sim- 
visiting clergymen. The numbers attending the services plicity of structure is well-suited to the surrounding 
and the size of the offerings proved that the city’s in- landscape of Fredericton. The height of the nave and 
habitants were proud to have their own cathedral at last. choir to the ridge pole is 62 feet, and the spire and cross 

In 1860 the Prince of 
Wales, later Edward VII, 
attended Sunday service in 
the new diocesan church. 
Following his visit he sent a 
valuable copy of the Bible, 
inscribed with his auto- 
graph. The Bible is still 
kept in the cathedral and is 
used On great occasions. 

A little more than half a 

century after its completion, 
lightning struck the cathe- 
dral. On July 24, 1911 a 
raging fire razed the spire 
and demolished the organ. 
The organ was a fine one, 
having been built by Naish, 
who had served as appren- 
tice to Walker, the great 
London organ builder. The 
eight bells, the gifts of 
friends in England, were 
tendered useless. It is said 
that throughout the fire, the 
bells continued to ring at 
regular intervals. When they 
hnally ceased to have mo- 
bility, instead of falling 
from their supports, they 
merely melted into a shape- 
less mass. Large areas of 
the roof and glass were 
tuined. Due largely to the 
efforts of the dean, the 
Very Rev. Charles D. Scho- 
held, the losses were re- 
deemed. 


The Nationat Kum Board 


In one respect the fire Christchurch Cathedral in Fredericton, New Brunswick, is believed to be the first cathedral , 
was a benefactor. When the foundation established on British soil since the Norman Conquest. 
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together add 114 feet more. This cathedral is an ex- 
ample of Gothic architecture at its highest, before it 
disintegrated into meaningless detail. The equilateral 
triangle is the most distinctive feature of design and 
appears again and again in slightly different form in 
every arch, window, and transept. 

From the roadway at the southwest corner one is 
greeted by one of the best views of the church. Here 
can be seen the six-light west window above the triple 
west porch. This window comprises seven-pear-shaped 
forms. The mouldings branch out of two principal up- 
right stems which form the pillars of the whole struc- 
ture. Each of the seven divisions is sub-divided by an- 
other series of mouldings into four or more quatrefoils. 
The major mouldings branch upward in tree-like fashion 
and end in a single quatrefoil. In glowing colors the 
window depicts the parallel between the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. At either end are the two 
martyrs, Abel and St. Stephen. Also included are Eli- 
jah, John the Baptist, Hannah with the child Samuel, 
Mary with the infant Jesus, Moses with the Law, and 
Jesus as the good shepherd. Angels fill the interstices, 
and the whole is interwoven with a net-work of leaves 
of white glass. The rich hues of the upper tracery fairly 
illuminate the whole roof. 

The east window, consisting of seven lights, was copied 
from Selby Abbey. This window, 30 feet in height and 
18 feet in width, is not noted so much for its tracery 
as for its triplets and multiples of three throughout. 
The large vesica which centers the tracery represents 
Christ crucified, surrounded by six apostles. The upper 
part depicts Christ enthroned, a small, distinct figure 
seated and surrounded by adoring angels. The arms of 
the seven North American British Sees, including New- 
foundland, fill the lower panels. Beneath the window 
are the words, “This window was given by members of 
the Church in the United States, and by the artist, 


Interior Details 


There are eighteen clerestory windows, each with two 
lights, above the aisles. The great length of these win- 
dows necessitates the use of a transom bar across them 
—a feature not usually found in this style. A simple 
diapered pattern distinguishes these windows and bathes 
the floor in a rainbow of color. 

The aisle windows are copies of Snettisham windows. 
Their main function is to let in sufficient light without 
a glare. The side windows of the west end were pat- 
terned after the eastern window of Exwick Chapel at 
Exeter which was built in 1811. This section of glass 


is considered by many to be the finest in the cathedral, 
All the stone of the windows is Caen-stone. Stone from 
Grindstone Island was used for the weatherings and 
buttresses and the sandstone for the walls came from 
the area near the cathedral. 

The bells, destroyed in the fire, were replaced by a 
chimes of fifteen bells, eight being duplicates of the origi. 
nals. The largest bell, or tenor, weights 3,800 pounds, 
1,000 pounds heavier than the original tenor bell. James 
Dunn of London, who later became Sir James, was the 
donor. Each of the new bells is inscribed with a line 
from an old Latin Doxology, and the inscription on the 
other bells remains the same as on the original set, lines 
from an ancient Latin chant. 


Entrance to the cathedral is through doors of New 
Brunswick gray oak. The west door is a smaller version 
of that door at Exeter Cathedral., while the inner south 
door of white walnut came from a church in Suffolk, 
Mr. Wills, the architect, designed the remaining ones. 

The interior of the cathedral shows a nave and two 
aisles, 80 feet by 56 feet. The problem of heating a 
large building caused the erection of rather short tran- 
septs. The sanctuary is 36 feet eastward. On either side 
the nave is separated from the aisles by five high arches. 
From the entrance these arches carry the eye forward to 
the main nave arch where the cross is imprinted. Above 
this arch is the great hammer-beam of eleven bays. Of 
a later period of design than the windows, it still is in 
harmony with the building. At the ends of both aisles 
are highly decorated screens. 

In the south transept is the memorial to Bishop Med- 
ley, who died in 1892. A large cenotaph has an ex- 
cellent figure of the Bishop in repose. The slab is of 
polished dark gray granite and the figure of the Bishop 
is carved in white Carrara marble. In addition to the 
skill shown in the carving of his robes, great care was 
taken to show in detail his episcopal ring and pastoral 
staff. 

A screen of walnut is the gateway between the nave 
and choir. Here are located the four lofty arches sup 
porting the central tower. The ceiling of the lantern, 
providing light for the sanctuary, originated at Mal 
vern Abbey and consists of nine squares which let in 
red, blue, gray, and gold light. 


The choir contains sixteen simple stalls. Near the 
stalls is the stone sedelia used by the officiating clergy: 
men during Holy Communion. Within the sanctuary 5 
Bishop Medley’s throne of simply carved oak and the 
Bishop’s chair of English oak. The large altar is of 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The 1952 Cathedral Christmas card series 
is now ready for distribution and approval 
sets are going forward to friends throughout 
the country. 

This is the 27th consecutive year that 
Christmas greetings have been published by 
the Cathedral in an effort to promote the 
use of cards reflecting the true significance 
of Christmas Day. Three subjects from the 
current set are pictured on this page although 
the illustration affords no idea of the rich 
coloring and the gold embellishment of the 
cards. Other subjects include a beautiful 
water color of the Cathedral interior—show- 
ing the Rose Window of the North Transept, 
an interesting scene of the Proclamation to 
the Shepherds from a 16th century illumi- 
nated manuscript, one of the most famous 
stained glass windows in the world—the Blue 
Virgin of Chartres, a silhouette of the Na- 
tivity scene by Henry Lee Willet, and paint- 
ings of the Madonna and Child by Luini and 
Pintoricchio. The cover panels of the ever- 
popular calendar card feature two of Fra 
Angelico’s angels. 


Those not already on the mailing list of the Christmas 
catd department are invited to send names and addresses, 
on the coupon printed below, to receive sets of the 1952 


Christmas Card Department, Washington Cathedral 


Mount Saint Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Please send to me boxed sets of the 1952 Christmas card assortment at $1.00 per set. 


assortment. When the approval packet has been exam- 
ined, individual cards may be obtained in any quantity 
according to preference. 


CGashingaton 
Cathedral 
Chronicles 


Verger’s Travels 


Just returned from England with fascinating reports 
of the ancient cathedrals are James P. Berkeley, verger 
of Washington Cathedral, and Mrs. Berkeley. 

Mr. Berkeley, who for 28 years has carried the title of 
Cathedral verger, was sent abroad to observe the back- 
stage workings of English cathedrals. The month’s trip 
took the Berkeleys to sixteen of the massive churches, 
including Westminster, St. Paul’s, and Canterbury. 


Hurlbut Fame Rises 


The fame of Stephen A. Hurlbut did not wane when 
he resigned from St. Albans School and the Cathedral 
Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, has 
paid tribute to his outstanding work as an educator, 
translator, and publisher. The college bestowed an 
honorary doctoral degree upon him at commencement 
exercises in June. 

At St. Albans Dr. Hurlbut is remembered for his 
lively teaching of Latin, Greek, and German. In 26 
years of teaching, Dr. Hurlbut devoted extra time and 
energy to writing and printing books in the fields of 
liturgy, hymnology, and sacred literature in Latin on 
his private press. The books were published, not only 
with scholarly care, but with rare and beautiful type 
faces. For some time after his tenure at the Boys’ 
School, Dr. Hurlbut served as acting librarian of the 
Cathedral Library where copies of many of his publica- 
tions are retained. 

His presentation at Trinity read: 

“The love of God has been a creative force in the life 
of this man, who has praised his Maker through the 
skill of hand in printing and illustrating those canticles 
of the Creation and of the life beautific known as Me- 
dieval Latin Hymns. His Hortus Conclusus and Pic- 
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ture of the Heavenly Jerusalem, as displayed in our 
Library, are such oblations of beauty that they richly 
merit Trinity’s magnificat, made more dulcet for him 
because it is uttered in the language he has taught to 
generations of youth in St. Albans School. I take, there. 
fore, pleasure in presenting to you this unique crafts. 
man and scholar, who is one of the best liturgiologists 
and hymnologists of our Country and our Church; the 
librarian-emeritus of Washington Cathedral; a man 
whose very life is a beauteous rubric of devotion— 
Stephen Augustus Hurlbut.” 


Mental Health and Religion 


Intensive study is underway at Washington Cathedral 
to determine the value of establishing active work here 
in the broad field of mental health. If established, the 
work would consist of pilot research experimentation to 
explore the relation between psychiatry and religion. 

Twice in the spring many outstanding psychiatrists 
and clinically trained clergymen gathered together at the 
Cathedral to discuss the possibilities of some such pro- 
gram. Study was continued this summer by a sub-com- 
mittee. The committee’s findings and recommendations 
will be laid before the larger group sometime this fall. 


*K *K * 


Jewish Service 


Ancient Hebrew chants resound in Bethlehem Chapel 
each Friday evening when the Washington Temple Sinai 
congregation holds its Sabbath eve service. 

When the newly organized Jewish Reform group out 
grew its temporary meeting place, Cathedral facilities 
were offered by Dean Sayre to Rabbi Balfour Brickner. 
The congregation of 165 families hopes to build its own 
synagogue and school soon. 

For the service an Ark of Israel is placed on the altar, 
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the alrar cross being veiled. The ark, a rectangular 
chest lighted by a perpetual light, contains the sacred 
Torah. The Torah is the books of the Old Testament 
which form Hebraic law. 

Rabbi Brickner became spiritual leader of the group 
in June. His father, Rabbi Barnett Brickner, and Dean 
Sayre worked together when the Dean served as presi- 
dent of the Greater Cleveland Ministerial Association 
srior to his election as dean of Washington. 


* x 


Clergymen Abroad 


August was conference month for Bishop Angus Dun 
and Canon Theodore O. Wedel. Both clergymen were 
delegates to meetings of the World Council of Churches 
in Denmark and Sweden. 

In Nykobing, Denmark, the two local theologians 
attended committee sessions of the World Conference of 
Churches, Dr. Wedel’s committee being responsible for 
the preparation of all preliminary literature for the 
World Council Assembly scheduled to convene in Evan- 
ston, Illinois, in 1954. 

The university town of Lund, Sweden, was the site 
of the second session the men attended, the Third World 
Conference on Faith and Order. Delegates from 170 
churches throughout the world met to discuss the rela- 
tionship between the churches as regards their theologi- 
cal differences and the search for unification. 

k 


Doctor Cleaveland 


The Rev. George J. Cleaveland now dons a cardinal 
ted hood over his white surplice for many services at 
the Cathedral. The hood was officially bestowed on him 
June 5 when he received the honorary degree of doctor 
of divinity from Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 

He obtained his theological training from Virginia 
Seminary and was ordained to the priesthood in 1921. 
Appointed Canon Librarian of the Cathedral in 1946, 
Dr. Cleaveland was previously rector of Memorial 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia. 


ok * 


Fall Fund Drive 


Volunteer solicitors start calling upon friends of the 
Cathedral September 22 when the annual sustaining and 
building fund drive begins in the Greater Washington 
atea, The goal for the intensive two-week drive is set 
at $50,000, one-half of the budget needs for 1952-53. 
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An additional $50,000 will be met from gifts through- 
out the country. 

No year is a good year for soliciting funds, this year 
is no exception. But this money is essential for main- 
taining the nationwide ministry of the Cathedral. The 
budget has been painstakingly planned and pared wher- 
ever possible. A deficit in meeting the total $100,000 
goal would mean the elimination of some vital phase of 


Cathedral life. 
The Washington drive will be headed by Francis C. 


Hunter assisted by division chairmen Mrs. William D. 
Blair, Mrs. W. Carter Bowles, Fontaine Broun, and 
Richard Sebastian. 


Cathedral Pilgrims 


Hundreds of loaded buses and thousands of automo- 
biles rolling in and out of the Cathedral Close brought 
the 1951-52 Cathedral tourist total to 112,095. 


From early March to June more than 700 groups of 
school students were introduced to the Cathedral by 
the volunteer Pilgrim Aides who guided them through 
the Gothic church. Many of the schools send a group 
here each spring. 


Some of the larger bodies included 300 Boy Scouts 
from all parts of the nation, 425 students from High- 
land Park, Michigan, 400 members of the national 4-H 
Clubs, 300 Homemakers holding a conference at the 
nearby University of Maryland, and 207 pupils from 
Pleasantville, New York. 

To many of the school visitors the Cathedral at first 
sight is just another beautiful capital city building. In 
most instances, however, the students soon sense the real 
mission of the Cathedral and then share in that mission 
by making a joint building gift. 


* 


*K * 


Visiting Choristers 
The choir of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church of Kala- 


mazoo, Michigan, sang at the 11 a.m. service in the 
Cathedral June 29. The visiting choir numbers 80 men 
and boys and is under the direction of Frank K. Owen. 

The choir program at St. Luke’s, originating in 1885, 
permits enrollment of any boy, whether Episcopalian or 
not, if the boy can be trained to sing naturally and has 
a personality suited to good teamwork. No boy is ever 
urged to become a member of St. Luke’s parish. The 
group comprises three divisions. The first year boys re- 
ceive training only, the second year boys sing at Sunday 
service about once every three weeks, and the third year 
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regulars sing each Sunday. 

The Washington trip, which included visits to the 
F.B.I., with an introduction to F.B.I. Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover, and other points of national interest, was the 
culmination of a year of work and was financed by con- 
cert programs and donations from public spirited Kala- 
mazoo citizens. 


New Gate 


A handsome wrought iron gate, designed in the 
Gothic tradition, has been installed at the entrance to 
the stairway of the North Transept gallery. The gate 
was given by Mrs. Arthur W. Dunn and Mrs. W. W. 
Rapley in memory of their parents, Kathleen and Fred- 
eric Duncan McKenney. 

Elaborate cresting marks the top rail of the gate, and 
a series of delicate rosettes adorns the lock rail. The 
main body consists of twisted bars. 

Executed by Jacob Schmidt of Philadelphia, the gate 
replaces the unsightly frame door and is a fitting com- 
panion piece to the gates designed by the late Samuel 
Yellin for the main floor chapels. 


a, 
THE GAWLER TRADITION 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century of service 


S38SF22S 
3 JOSEPH 
SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
1750-58 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. (Just west of the White House) 
Telephone: NAtional 5512 


1309 N. Edgewood St., Arlington (a block off Wilson Blvd. at **Sears’’) 
Telephone: GLebe 5550 


=i] 


YOUR HERB SHELF 


Autumn is harvest time for the herb garden, too. The 
shelves in the Cottage Herb Shop are filled nowadays 
with row upon row of sweet and spicy smelling little jars. 
Now is the time for you to look over your shelves and 
be sure your supply is ample before the preserving ket- 
tle is made ready. 


Pickles, of course, but jams and marmalades too chal- 
lenge the taste and ingenuity of the herb lover. The 
Cottage Herb Garden shelves have herb vinegars as well 
as dried herbs for flavoring salads, soups, meats, sauces, 
and stews. 


Books on how to grow and use herbs can be ordered 
trom the Cottage book shelf. A booklet of special, 
tested recipes for cookies has been printed by the Cot- 
tage and is available at 25 cents a copy. Little jars of 
herb seeds may be ordered to go with the cooky booklet. 
And Christmas cooky time is coming! 


A card of inquiry will bring information and prices on 
vinegars, dried herbs, and blends for the kitchen. Ad- 
dress The Cottage Herb Garden, Washington Cathe- 
dral, Washington 16, D. C. 


; THE COTTAGE HERB 
GARDEN 
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1953 Membership Goal 


Delegates to the annual meeting of the Association, 
and members of the Board of Trustees, requested that 
the members of the Cathedral staff most closely con- 
cerned with the work of the Association, after consulta- 
tion with the Dean as chairman of the Board, establish 
the 1953 membership drive goal. Accordingly, the rec- 
ords of numbers of new members enrolled, the number 
of withdrawals and losses through death, the amount of 
N. C. A. organization, and the indications of the in- 
tensity of church interest in each region have been 
studied and compared. The result is a goal, for new 
members, of 2,000. This is the same figure as was set 
in 1952. Although it was not reached, the total member- 
ship enrollment picture for the current year would seem 
to justify a reasonable expectation that it can be reached 
in 1953. This number of new members is the number 
actually needed if the Association is to show any real 
growth. In the year just past, although well over 1,000 
new members enrolled, the total gain for the year was 
only slightly over 300. 

In arriving at the 2,000 figure, adjustments were made 
in the goals of each individual region, so that the identity 
of the total goals for the two years does not necessarily 
mean that a region has the same goal it had in 1952. 
It is to the loyal work of our chairmen, regional, area, 
and parish, and their committees, that the Association 
owes its present vigor and greatest potentialities for fu- 
ture growth and consequently increasing support of the 
Cathedral. 

If, however, every individual member and reader of 
the Ace would, in the course of the next ten months, 
enroll one friend or give one gift membership, we could 
pass the 2,000 mark before Christmas and quadruple it 
before the enrollment drive opens in April. Will YOU 
do it? 

* 


* * 


Cathedral Convention Exhibit 
Washington Cathedral will have an exhibition in 
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Horticultural Hall, the meeting place of the House 
of Bishops, through General Convention (September 
8-21). All N. C. A. members are invited to visit this 
display, which has been arranged with the generous co- 
operation of the Boston N. C. A. Committee, and Mr. 
Wilbur H. Burnham, stained glass artist. The window 
which is a focal point of the chapel-like arrangement, 
was made by Mr. Burnham and will be installed in the 
Cathedral this fall. On the table, furnished to resem- 
ble a small altar, are the silver cross and candlesticks 
given to the Cathedral by George VI of England. 


Unlike Cathedral exhibits of other Convention years, 
this one is non-commercial, selling nothing, although 
visitors will be able to obtain small leaflets telling of the 
Cathedral and cards to facilitate the purchase of build- 
ing stones and Cathedral chairs, if they wish. 

On the mid-Sunday of Convention, September 14, 
there will be a Washington Cathedral service in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. Arrangements for the service, 
which will be followed by an informal reception and tea 
in the cathedral crypts, were made by Dean Edwin J. 
vanEtten of St. Paul’s, and the Boston Committee, Miss 
Margaret Emery, chairman. Dean Sayre is taking part 
in the service, at 3:30 p.m., and the speaker is the Rev. 
Theodore Ferris, rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 


CHURCH MUSIC AND ART 


A summer tour of Europe with emphasis on the 
great hymns and hymn writers 


Under inspirational leadership visit rural England & 
London, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France. A deeply religious experience affording personal 
contact with the shrines of ecclesiastical art and music. 
This is audio-visual religious education at the highest 
level. Write for descriptive itinerary. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, INC. 
Established 1919 


419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Cathedral Friends Honored 


Testifying to the loyal and generous friendship of 
three members of the Sheldon family, a tablet is being 
placed on the north wall of the south crypt corridor of 
the Cathedral this fall. Centered at the top and provid- 
ing a vivid bit of color, will be the Sheldon coat of arms. 
The field is to be of Botticino marble; the frame of 
polished Cremo marble, and the work has been execut- 
ed in Italy under the direction of Angelo Lualdi. In 
size the tablet will be the same as the one next to it 
commemorating James Townsend Russell, former Ca- 
thedral canon. 

The lettering, designed by Alanson Sturgis of Bos- 
ton, reads: 

This tablet 
Erected by the Bishop Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul 
testifies to 
their esteem and affection for 


ADELAIDE, HARRIETTE ano JAMES SHELDON 


Patrons of the Arts 
Conservers of God’s Gifts of Nature 


Proclaimers of Man’s Universal Brotherhood 


Their thoughtful generosity has adorned the Cathe- 
dral within by the recaptured glories of ancient 
stained glass—has preserved and enhanced the beau- 
ties of nature without—and has furthered an effec- 


tive ministry witnessing to the Lord far and wide. 


HE CATHEDRAL CHAIRS 


yned and supplied by us and have 


designated as the type of 
to be used in this cathedral. Child 
i 2” and 14”, $6.45 each. r 
Miniature nairs made 
+1 


adult 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Cary at Foushee Streets 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 
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Cathedral 


needs 1000 new chairs. 


: Washington 


jral immediately 
A brass plate 
honored will be fa 


names inscribed 


mempbrance 


Washington 


chair 
DONOR 
ADDRESS 


Att 


PRESENTED BY 


iN MEMORY OF 


IN HONOR OF 


WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Vanchester Cathedral 


(Continued from page 7) 


Regimental baptisms, weddings, and memorial services 
took place here. 

The walls of the eastern bays, which were destroyed, 
have been re-built in warm colored Hollington stone that 
matches the ancient masonry that remained. The whole 
has been covered with a magnificent new roof of English 
oak, eighty feet long by twenty-seven feet wide. The 
roof which was destroyed was an unfortunate replace- 
ment of the medieval roof, done a hundred years ago in 
cast iron and pitch pine, covered with “fake” Gothic 
mouldings in plaster. Now the new roof is more in keep- 
ing with the great fifteenth century roofs of the nave 
and choir. It has been left light in color, “from the 
tool,” like all the new work in screens, shrines, and 
furniture. 


Set on the eastern side of the roof trusses are the 
electric lights, invisible to anyone facing the altar. 


The new floor is heated by copper pipes embedded in 
concrete under a finish of teak blocks. Thus a gentle 
all-over heat makes for comfort, and does not cook the 
oak work as radiators and pipes would have done. 

The chapel used to be the darkest corner of the cathe- 
dral, for it was glazed with opaque Victorian stained 
glass—now it is flooded with light from beautiful crystal 
glass, set in carefully designed lead cames. But there is 
no lack of color. The regiment has fitted up the chapel 
with furniture all designed by the cathedral architect, 
who himself served with the regiment in the 1914-1918 
war. Across the east end is a brilliant silk hanging in the 
tegiment green, with the fleur-de-lys emblem woven into 
it. The frontal is of cream and grey-green silk, appliqued 
with the pelican, the symbol of Christian self-sacrifice, 
as a central feature. The altar cross and candlesticks 
ate of ivory and ebony, the cross having a crusader’s 
sword with a crown of thorns, supported by two angels 
and surmounted with the crown of heavenly reward, and 
the border is a wheat pattern as the symbol of immor- 
tality. The altar ornaments, the historical colors of the 
tegiment that now hang bravely on either side, and the 
vellum memorial books of the 1914-1918 war, were 
taken for safe keeping less than a week before the bomb 


crashed. The old shrine has been repaired; the new 
shrine stands beside it, with the new book containing the 
names of those who fell in Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
and in the 1939-1945 war. At the Dedication Service 
the Queen Mother turned over the first page of this Roll 
of Honor in the presence of a vast congregation of mem- 
bers past and present of the regiment, relatives of the 
fallen, the Lord Mayor and leaders of the City Cor- 
poration, and other leading citizens. 

Now that this -eautiful and historic portion of the 
cathedral has been rebuilt and rededicated, it is hoped 
that the choir will soon be completed, and that this 
great and beautiful church will before long be completely 
restored in all its beauty for the worship of God. 


BUag ek aerate Church Art 
») PAYNE STUDIOS, PATERSON, N. |} 
Pre Aid 33 ee et Oe ty) 


ADDRESS AL! INQUIRIES TO 
STUDIOS ¢ 


GFORGE I PAYNE 


bd be eas Pp hd N 


RAMBUSCH 


for 


ee 


DECORATING 
ALTARS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
STAINED GLASS 
ART METAL 


RAMBUSCH 


40 WEST 13th STREET- NEW YORK 11 
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Christchurch Cathedral 


(Continued from page 22) 


black walnut, the slab being of Devonshire marble. The 
altar cross is a replica of the one at Norwich Cathedral. 
The polychromed reredos, a memorial to Archbishop 
John Richardson, was set in place in 1951, replacing a 
plain wooden structure. Above the credence table is a 
carved stone head of Christ crowned with thorns. It 
originally was part of a stone reredos brought from Eng- 
land by Bishop Medley. It was never erected because 
some of the congregation objected, and it is said that the 
rest of the reredos is buried somewhere on the Cathedral 
grounds. 

As most old cathedrals, this one too has its full share 
of treasures. There is a frontal cloth of gold which was 
used in Westminster Abbey at the coronation of King 
William IV. It was given to the Bishop by Prebendary 
Edwards of the Abbey. In 1939 when King George VI 
and his Queen visited the cathedral they autographed 
the Edward VII Bible and the signatures of Queen Eliz- 
abeth and Prince Philip were added in 1951. 

From a lady in England in 1940 came a crimson velvet 
altar cushion which had been woven from the robes of 
royalty worn at the coronation. It is worked in Indian 
and Japanese gold and silver and studded with pearls. 

As Mother Church of the Diocese of New Brunswick, 
Christchurch Cathedral, through its daily services, has 
set a liturgical standard at which the other churches may 
aim. It has had and continues to have men who expound 
the Gospel with truth, directness, and eloquence. In 
music Bishop Medley instigated a revolution which ele- 
vated the tone of sacred music throughout the area. The 
cathedral has served as a center of intercession for dioce- 
san, dominion, and overseas work. With continued 
financial support the cathedral will remain as a guiding 
factor of life in Fredericton. 


American & English Church Art 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 


cA Miller Controlled Community 
Sd 


A select community of moderately priced homes 
where congenial families establish themselves in 
homes of distinctive types, built for family com- 
fort; conveniently located amid natural sur- 
roundings 


To reach—Out Massachusetts Ave.,%4 mile beyond West- 
moreland Circle to the Sumner sign on your left. 


+ 


W.C. ano A. N. MILLER 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Builders and Developers of 
Wesley Heights, Sumner and Spring Valley 


4830 Mass. Ave. ORdway 4464 


CUNGEHS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last forty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 








| 


Fine Dry Cleaning 


| 
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St. Albans Commencement 


(Continued from page 17) 


This nation and the world cry out today for leaders in 
many fields of endeavor. It will come from somewhere 
to fill this need. Whether it is good or bad will deter- 
mine whether human achievement is broadened or wheth- 
er it will be exploited. It will depend largely on those 
who are willing to answer the call. 

Whether the goal is the establishment of a new indus- 
tty, the opening of a new frontier, the discovery of a 
new cure for a dreaded disease, or in the teaching and 
encouragement of others to furnish the leadership the 
world needs, it is worthy of your best. Your efforts will 
mean not only personal satisfaction for yourself of a 
task well done, but the reward in the knowledge that 
others have been made secure because of you. 

I like the admonition of the House of Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church, delivered last year, which reads in 
part: 

“Remember that the great periods of history to which 
we look with pride . . . have been those when God-fear- 
ing men stood fast in the face of adversity. We are not 
proud of the prodigal and cheap years in our history. . . . 
We cherish in memory the men and women who, with 
patience and wisdom, tolerance and courage, and an 
unfaltering adherence to principle, worked and fought 
to achieve our liberties, and by their resolution turned 
the course of history. . . . If we want a comfortable 
material future, no encouraging word can be spoken. If 
we want strength of soul in the company of brave and 
faithful men, we can make this a great age.” 

Be unafraid. With each hill climbed there is a new 


vista—a broader horizon. 


CATHEDRAL NOTE PAPER 


An original etching of Washington Cathedral as it looks 
today is engraved on each of the sixteen folded sheets of fine 
quality paper. Sixteen envelopes to match. Special price 
of 75 cents per box. The Cathedral Shop, Washington 
Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. Mail orders filled. 


EIJSBOUTS BELL FOUNDRIES 


Bell Founders for 3 generations 


BELGIUM e HOLLAND 


Producers of the 
world’s most perfectly 
tuned Bells, Chimes, 


and Carillons 


address all 
inquiries to... 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 
15 PRINCE ST. @ PATERSON 12,N. J. 
also available from our Paterson Studios 
e@ STAINED GLASS e@ WoopworRK 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


for silverware and valuables 


COLD STORAGE VAULTS 


for furs, clothing, tapestries, rugs, etc. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


by Security vans, Allied Van Lines 
and Security steel “lift” vans (overseas) 


Security Storage Companp 


Affiliated with the American Security @ Trust Company 


A safe depository 
for 62 years 


1140 Fifteenth St. N. W. 
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AS Years of Progress 


(Continued from page 3) 


of the present Lower School building and will contain 
classrooms, an art studio, and a music room (AGE, 
Spring 1951). 

A minority of passersby or visitors to the close suspect 
that the front, or main, entrance to the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls is on the south side of the Hearst 
Building, facing into the oak grove. Oldest of the build- 
ings in the close, the dignified gray structure is almost 
invariably thought of as fronting on Woodley Road to 
the north. Now, at long last, the entrance will assume 
its rightful importance, for a road is being cut from 
Wisconsin Avenue on the west, to curve in past the 
front of the school. This is a permanent road and is 
being laid out according to the blueprints for the final 
landscaping of the close. In time it will be part of the 
half circle driveway which will lead to and from the 
main Cathedral entrance at the western towers. 

Walking south from this point, toward the Herb Cot- 
tage, the observer is suddenly impressed by the amount 
of construction which has been accomplished on the 
Cathedral since 1948. From this direction the west side 
of the South Transept looms high and shining white, 
with the almost-completed Lee-Jackson Memorial Bay 
seeming to nestle at the point where the transept adjoins 
the nave, although actually it is a part of the nave, being 
the second bay of the outer aisle. It is exciting to see this 
new work, heretofore only glimpsed through a maze of 
scaffolding, but it is sad, too, when a closer look shows 
that already in position are the temporary walls which 
mean active construction is soon. to cease. 

However, at the Herb Cottage, the vine-covered octa- 
gonal building whose spicey wares carry reminders of the 
beauties of the Cathedral Close across the land, there is 
renewed evidence of continuing growth and service. 
Here under a brand new slate roof men are busy enlarg- 
ing the little shop, making new storage space, and gen- 
erally improving the appearance and usefulness of the 
Cottage. 

Forty-five years is a short time in which to have ac- 
complished so much—so much of tangible, physical 
growth, so much growth in vision. Wise as they were, 
the men who first conceived of Washington Cathedral 
could not have foreseen all the myriad ways in which 
the Cathedral Foundation now serves both God and man. 
The years of building have built not only buildings, but 


new dreams of what can and must be done to make Mt. 
St. Alban an even greater center of Christian service 
and impetus. Daily can be seen increase in wisdom and 
in beauty. The pause, if there must be one now in the 
actual constructing of the Cathedral, will be, as have 
others in the past, only time taken to gather new strength 
to meet the greater needs of the years ahead—years 
which will surely see the Gloria in Excelsis Tower crown- 


ing the heights of America’s Capital City. 


The Bishop Gravatt Memorial 


Ankers Photo 

In the newly-opened South Transept of Washington Cathe- 
dral, adorning the aisle outside the Mellon chantry, is this 
beautiful sculpture. 

The memorial corbel, placed by the many friends of the 
late Rt. Rev. William L. Gravatt, second Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia, was carved by Heinz Warneke and depicts the Garden 
of Eden prior to the picking of the forbidden fruit. Eve's 
hand is shown outstretched to pluck the apple as Adam warns 
her with one arm upraised, while reaching for the fruit with 
the other. 

Plans for the memorial were largely carried out by the 
chairman of the West Virginia National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, Miss Virginia Chevalier Cork, who wrote to many pat- 
ishes and missions in the diocese, as well as Woman's Auxil- 
iaries and individuals, and received many gifts for the carving 
as well as expressions of love and esteem of the late Bishop. 
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Gothic in 2Uth Century 


(Continued from page 19) 


style and in many ways a change would be more inter- 
esting and far more practicable. 


“T shall be interested to hear your comment and what 
your committee says about all these hurried suggestions 
to you. What I am trying to do is get away from the 
vast expense and give the people the psychological lift 
of getting the place built and properly used.” 


Dean Sayre to Mr. Kellogg: 


“At the last meeting of the Cathedral Building Com- 
mittee I read the whole of your first letter to me, as 
well as portions of my reply. It certainly evoked lively 
and helpful discussion. We spent most of one after- 
noon on the subject that you had raised. Everyone was 
grateful for the fact that you and others are thinking 
so constructively about the problems of cathedral build- 
ing. 

“The general feeling of the whole group without any 
dissent, however, was that a cathedral is a long-term 
building proposition and, unlike some of the other en- 
terprises and structures in which the church needs to do 
particular jobs in particular places and for special times, 
acathedral is built for all the ages and must at all costs 
embody the finest that we have and know. They felt 
that whatever the cost this should still be our aim in 
Washington, even though it meant the Cathedral might 
not be finished for a century. 


“Your suggestion that we might turn to a more mod- 
em idiom in the building of the nave was also given 
consideration. The opinion here was that to exchange 
gothic for modern style would be to give up a known 
certainty for an unknown possibility, and would thus 
be more of a gamble than we had any right to take. 
To put it more clearly, they all agreed that gothic, 
having been established through the ages, speaks clearly 
to people of God. It points to Him. It suggests His 
worship. It sets an atmosphere which, whether it is 
innate in the style or only by association, nevertheless 
does not fail to remind people of God’s presence. On 
the other hand, the modern style has not yet develoved 
to the place where it can do this for people. Whether it 
will or not remains to be seen. Perhaps in another gen- 
eration it will die out altogether. Possibly the modern 


style grows out of an industrial age which thinks of 
man in the mass rather than individually as the image 
of God. Perhaps then the modern style of architecture 
expresses only the mechanical and industrial environ- 
ment of man and is not adequate at all to expressing his 
inner spirit. 

“These are all open questions, by no means settled even 
for our time, let alone for the ages. To give up gothic 
for the uncertainty of the modern appeared therefore 
to our committee to be a rather easy capitulation to the 
impatience which we all feel in wanting to finish the 
Cathedral, and it did not seem to us that we had the 
right to do this.” 


English Church Art 


HURCH FURNISHINGS 
VESTMENTS, FRONTALS, 
EMBROIDERIES, SILVER 


Complete Banking and 


Trust Services 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniet W. Bett, President 


Main Office: 
15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 


EiGut CONVENIENTLY LocaTrep BRANCH OFFICES 


Member Federal Reserve System Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Building Stone 


FOR 


GAashington Cathedral 


MAY BE DEDICATED AS 
An Expression of Faith and Thanksgiving . . 
A Memorial Honoring Someone Dear to You 


WHEN a friend dies the most enduring tribute 
you can pay is to place a ten dollar stone in the 
Cathedral fabric so that his name may be perma- 
nently enshrined in the Book of Remembrance 
and a certificate mailed at once to the bereaved 
family 


Fill out and mail the form provided 
for your convenience below. 


Benjamin W. Thoron, Treasurer, 
Washington Cathedral, Building Continuation Fund 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Enclosed find my gift of $ 


ciniitscesiascccneasssnsae IEROTTEN Stones to be incorporated into the South 
Transept of the Cathedral. 


—____....._..... Thanksgiving 


(If @ personal memorial please fill out Memorial Designation form below.) 
(Signed) 


(Address) __. 


MEMORIAL DESIGNATION 
NAMES YOU SUBMIT | desire to enshrine the name and memory of 


will be inscribed in (Name) 
BOOKS OF 


(Name) _— 
REMEMBRANCE 


(Name) —— 


A CERTIFICATE | wish Certificate sent to: 
signed by the Bishop of (Name) 
Washington and the Dean (Address) 
of the Cathedral will be 


(Name) — 
sent promptly to anyone 


(Address) __ 
(Name) _— 
(Address) 


you wish notified. 
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Named Associate Warden 


As THE AGE went to press Canon Theodore O. Wedel 
announced that the Rev. Charles Roy Stinnette, Jr., 38, 
has been named associate warden of the College of 
Preachers. 

Since 1950, the Rev. Mr. Stinnette has been rector of 
Ascension Episcopal Church, Rochester, New York. He 
was chaplain of the University of Rochester from 1948 
to 1950. A graduate of North Carolina State College, 
he received a bachelor of divinity degree from Union 
Theological Seminary, a master of theology degree at 
Hartford Theological Seminary and the Ph.D. from 
Columbia. Dr. Stinnette has also studied and done 
extensive work in the field of psychiatry and religion. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 
17D ST... N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 
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THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 
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2200 S Street, N. W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 
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2424 J Street, Eureka 
COLORADO 

Mrs. Arvin H. Hasertanpo 

RFD 3, 5200 Colorado Blvd., Littleton 
CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Henry Downe 

Wilton 
DELAWARE 

Mrs. Irving WARNER 

1401 W. 10th Street, Wilmington 27 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. Georce GARRETT 

2030 24th Street, N.W. 
NORTHERN GEORGIA 

Mrs. ArtHur Lucas 

2494 Peachtree Road, N. W., Atlanta 
IDAHO 

Mrs. FRANK JOHNESSE 

1612 Jefferson Street, Boise 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 

Mrs. ArtHuR W. NEEL 

Albany 
IOWA 

Mrs. JAMEs CRATON 

3825 Jersey Ridge Road, Davenport 
EASTERN KANSAS 

Mrs. Ray Wick 

359 North Clifton Avenue, Wichita 
WESTERN KENTUCKY 

Mrs. Peter P. Ropes 

321 Zorn Avenue, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

Mrs. CuHarces E. Coates 

807 Lake Park Drive, Baton Rouge 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Miss MaArGARET EMERY 

17 Concord Avenue, Cambridge 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. SHAUN KELLY 

Richmond 
EASTERN MICHIGAN 

Mrs. Freperick CuirForD Forp 

1032 Bishops Road, Grosse Point 30 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 

Mrs. JosepH J. Dosss 

Box 133—Grand Ledge 
MINNESOTA 

Mrs. W. S. DwinneLe 

3815 York Avenue South, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mrs. ALEXANDER F, CHISHOLM 

726 Fifth Avenue, Laurel 
WESTERN MISSOURI 

Mrs. Daviv S. Lone 

Lees Summit 
NEBRASKA 

Mrs. ALEXANDER RICHARDSON 

104 South 38th Avenue, Omaha 
NEVADA 

Mrs. H. P. Dayton 

737 Humboldt Street, Reno 


Secretary 
Mrs. James M. Barnes 
2548 Massachusetts Avenue, N, W > 
Washington 16, D. C. ; 


Treasurer 


Mr. BenyamMin W. THoron 
Washington 16, D. C. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs. Norman F. MILne 

1889 Elm Street, Manchester 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 

Mrs. W. Ruys Jones 

36 Hawthorne Place, Montclair 
CENTRAL NEW YORK 

Mrs. Devta Hancock Biack 

223 Durston Avenue, Syracuse 
NORTHERN OHIO 

Mrs. H. CuHapMan Rose 

Hilo Farm, Mentor 

Mrs. Asa SHIVERICK 

Chagrin Falls 
SOUTHERN OHIO 

Mrs. Perrin Marcu 

Fernbank, Cincinnati 
WESTERN OREGON 

Mrs. WittiaM HorsFALi 

1007 S. 2nd Street, Coos Bay 
NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. E_mer HEss 

4819 Highview Boulevard, Erie 
SOUTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. RoLanp WHITEHURST 

27 Cliveden Street, Philadelphia 19 
SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. O. C. CLuss 

15 Eggleston Street, Uniontown 
RHODE ISLAND 

Mrs. Witttam SLATER ALLEN 

67 George Street, Providence 6 
LOWER SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. Louis D. Stmonps 

48 Meeting Street, Charleston 
TENNESSEE 

Mrs. Georce T. Worrorp 

Llewellyn Wood, Johnson City 
NORTHERN TEXAS 

Mrs. Frank G. Trau 

710 West Washington Street, Sherman 
SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS 

Mrs. HiriamM SALISBURY 

610 Saddlewood Lane 

Houston 24 
VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Frank S. JoHNs 

10 Stonehurst Green, Richmond 21 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA 

Mrs. HouGcHuton P. Metcatr 

Middleburg 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Homer FERGUSON 

20 Museum Drive, Warwick 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 

Mrs. James B. Pettis 

P. O. Drawer 1080, Staunton 
WESTERN WASHINGTON 

Mrs. ALEXANDER Hay 

1602 21st Street, Longview 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Miss VirGINIA CHEVALIER CorK 

1578 Kanawha Blvd. East, Charleston 1 
NORTHERN WISCONSIN 

Mrs. RicHarp E. THICKENS 

360 Park Street, Menasha 





